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Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, Marylebone Road, 


London, N.W.1 


A Re E AQ 


Distribution of Prizes 
by Sir John Barbirolli, D.Mus., F.R.A.M. er 
| July 17 E 
Proceedings in the Duke's Hall opened with the presentation 
by the Principal of his Annual Report : 
Principal's Report 


My first and pleasant duty is to welcome you all warmly to the 


Prize Giving and to say what a pleasure it is that so many people 


have been able to accept our invitation. Our President, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, has asked me to tell you how sorry she is 
that she cannot be present this year. As you know, she has been 
abroad on one of those extensive foreign tours that are undertaken 
by members of the Royal Family, and this has meant some cur- 
tailment of her public engagements at home. She asked me to 
express her special regret that she cannot preside on the occasion 
of Sir John Barbirolli's visit, as she would very much have enjoyed 
the pleasure of welcoming him to the Royal Academy, which I do 
most warmly in her name. 


This place is very familiar to Sir John Barbirolli, who was one 
of its most distinguished students in his young days, and is now, 
at the fullness of his career, honoured by us all for his immense 
services to our art. I wish Lady Barbirolli were here too, but she 
is detained elsewhere by a professional engagement and has asked 
me to make her apologies. 


I wish to speak about our Vice-President, Mr. H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel, who had been a Director of the Royal Academy since 
1922 and a Vice-President for six years. He died some weeks ago. 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel was a very remarkable and distinguished 
man. He began life as a professional musician and changed over to 
architecture with considerable hesitation. While he was still a 
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musician, a senior architect was discussing with him some plans 
for a building in which Goodhart-Rendel was interested, and this 
architect was so much impressed by Goodhart-Rendel's natural 
and instinctive understanding of the problems involved that he 
persuaded him to abandon professional music and take to archi- 
tecture. In this profession, Goodhart-Rendel became extremely 
distinguished, not only for his day-to-day practical work, but per- 
haps even more for his scholarship and wide knowledge of archi- 
tectural styles and the history of the art. He was one of those 
widely cultured practitioners who contribute so much to any pro- 
fession because their interests and their knowledge extend far 
beyond the limits of specialised professional activities, and can 
carry from one field into another the practised judgment of a 
skilled craftsman. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel retained his interest in 
music and continued to practise it until the end of his life, and it 
is characteristic of him that he had a wide and intimate knowledge 
of the comic operas and operettas that were such a feature of 
Parisian life at the end of the 19th century. He remembered and 
could perform many songs which were popular in their day and 
have passed out of currency; like the late Sir Donald Tovey, he 
could see all these seemingly trivial manifestations of the life of an 
epoch as different aspects of a single character, and fit them into 
a comprehensive picture. 


We have also lost by death Miss Alison Dalrymple, Mr. Wilton 
Cole, Miss Cecil Martin and Miss Marie Wilson, all of whom will 
be remembered with affection by senior members, and by their 
pupils. 


We are suffering severely this year through retirements from 
the professorial staff. Miss Sadie MacCormac and Mrs. Beamish 
resigned for health reasons, the Revd. Canon Greville Cooke, 
composer, pianist and theologian, has resigned because of the 
claims of his large parish in Sussex, and Miss Gwendolen Mason 
and Mr. York Bowen have, to our great regret, reached the age of 
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retirement. To all these distinguished professors, I express the 
thanks of the Royal Academy; and this formal expression covers 
the warm feelings of many grateful ex-students who will remember 
their professors with affection as well as gratitude. . 


About Mr. York Bowen, I wish to say a special word. It will 
be understood, when it is recalled that Mr. York Bowen was ap- 
pointed to the staff in 1909, that the Royal Academy of Music has 
| enjoyed a lifetime of service from this most distinguished musician. 
|| As composer, as pianist, and as teacher, Mr. York Bowen has im- 
| mensely enriched our musical life, not only in the Royal Academy 
but in the English-speaking world as a whole. I have never, in a 

| long experience, met a musician whose natural genius for music 
was more instinctive and copious than that of Mr. York Bowen. 
He lives in music, thinks in music, and expresses himself in 
musical sounds with a fluency that is given to very few people. 
He enjoys the affection and admiration of an enormous circle of 
fastidious musicians, and it is a matter of the greatest regret to us 
all that his time of retirement has come. 


New appointments to the staff have brought back or “introduced 
to the Royal Academy some very. distinguished persons : 


Mr. Gwynne Edwards (Viola), Mr. Watson Forbes (Viola), 
Miss Denise Lassimonne (Pfte.), Miss Joan Last (Pfte.), Mrs. E. 
Lester (German language), Mr. Denis Matthews (Pfte.), Miss 
Pamela Petchey (Pfte.), Mr. Franz Reizenstein (Pfte. and Comp.), 
Mr. Derek Simpson (’Cello), Miss Eva Turner (Singing). 


It is a particular pleasure that Miss Eva Turner is returning to 
England and the Royal Academy. Her enormous experience in 
the world of opera will qe her to help greatly i in this ey oa 
branch of studies. 


- While I am speaking of matters connected with the Professors’ 
I should like to mention the generosity of Mrs. Rowsby Woof in 
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founding a Scholarship for Violin in memory of her husband, who 
was such a distinguished teacher. This scholarship I hope will be 
awarded for the first time during the next academic year, and for 
this, as for other benefactions, I express our thanks. 


You will wish me to give: some account of the Royal Academy 
during the last year. I can'assure you that it has been an active 
and vigorous year, and that in every department of the Academy 
there has been a satisfactory level of achievement. Our public 
performances by the Orchestras, the Choral Class, the Chamber 
Music Department, and the Speech and Drama Department have 
received favourable public notice; and the recent performances of 
The Consul have been warmly d and have revealed to the 
public the high level of attainment that is found in the singing 
department. of the Royal Academy. To all those who prepared 
and directed these performances our thanks are due. Those who 
saw The Consul will agree that the work was cast with great skill, 
and we may be proud that the performances have given oppor- 
tunity to more than one singer of exceptional promise. Equally 
satisfying to me was the extremely high standard of the orchestral 


playing. 


Our students have gained during this year a good deal more 
than their share of public successes. Boise Scholarships were won 
by Carmel Kaine and Alan Hacker, a Kathleen Ferrier Scholarship 
was gained by Elizabeth Vaughan, and the Royal Philharmonic 
Society Composition Prize was won by David Dorward. I mention 
these awards because they were gained in public competition. 
There are a number of other highly valued awards which I do 
not mention by name, but which represent extremely creditable 
achievements on the part of those who have received them. 


I am greatly interested as you know in the international contacts 
which are a proper part of the life of any institution like the Royal 
Academy of Music. In our country we have been much behind 
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criticized for stating publicly that the musical talent among the 
young people of England is equal to any in the world, but I have 
no apology to offer: I believe it to be true. Where our young 
artists fail, if they do fail, is in expressing themselves fully and 
adequately in public performance. Too often they forfeit the 
interest of their audiences by an understatement which seems to 
indicate a lack of imagination, but really stems from a lack of self- 
confidence, which expresses itself both technically and inter- 
pretatively. In a public competition like those of the Concours 
Thibaud-Long which I attended in Paris, one hears the finest young 
artists from all over the world, and all those who succeed in passing 
the first round are persons of immense talent, with great powers 
of sustained effort, interesting temperament and determined 
character. People are eliminated from the second round not be- 
cause they are not good players but because under the strain they 
reveal deficiencies of technique and control. This is partly a matter 
of experience, and one must realise that those young artists who 
have been specialising as instrumentalists from the age of 8 or 9 
are often at a great advantage in this matter. 


European countries who are not less civilised or enlightened 
than ourselves take a different view about essentials of education 
from the one that is accepted in England to-day. A talented child 
of 12 in France, if he or she is able to show evidence that he has 
been accepted for full-time study in a national music institution, 
is allowed to pursue a course of general education which is quite 
different from that given to the ordinary child. This is not because 
the French are backward in education, it is because they take a 
realistic view of its purpose. The result of this attitude to educa- 
tion, and of the prevailing belief that to be a good musician is a 
very important matter and for some people the most important 
thing in life, is one of the reasons why we sometimes find that the 
final round at international competitions does not include any 
British representatives. | 
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It is undeniable that the present-day trend of education, not only 
in this country, is towards a concentration upon mass production. 
Equality of opportunity is a desirable and splendid thing, but in the 
world of art there is no such thing as equality, because the whole 


purpose of our lives is to make to the society in which we live an 


individual contribution which is not possible for any other person 
whose talents and personality are different from our own. What- 
ever opinions one may hold about the history of art and the im- 
portance of the great masters, it is undeniable that they were great 
masters only because they were head and shoulders above their 
contemporaries in certain respects. 'l'he problem for the musician 
is to place these unusual qualifications of personality and talent 


at the disposal of society without suffering or inflicting the wounds. 


that come to any creature, animal or human, who is running ahead 
of the herd or apart from it. A musician has to be a strongly 
independent individual and a good colleague. The two qualities 
are not always easily reconciled, but when they are found in one 
personality, the result can be striking. It is part of the duty of 
an institution like the Royal Academy of Music to try and put 
its students into the way of developing the qualities that I have 
mentioned. 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI then distributed the Prizes and afterwards 
addressed the students and visitors. He was deeply touched and 
honoured, he said, to be asked to present the Prizes and he thanked 
the Principal for his assurance of the affection and respect in which 
he was held by fellow-musicians. Sir John also thanked the 
Principal “ with a very full heart" for what he had said during 
his Annual Report—‘ the most interesting and absorbing: ut- 
terances I have ever heard on such an occasion—I hope all present 
will ponder them very carefully.” 
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Referring to comparisons made possible by Exchange Concerts 
and visits abroad, he said : E 


** I was in Italy a short while ago and was taken over Naples 
Conservatoire by its Director who told me that there were 
no up-and-coming string or wind instrumentalists but ‘ sola- 
mente dei ragazzini che suonano il pianoforte’, so I feel very 
happy to know that this is not the case in my old school but 
that it is really flourishing in all departments under Sir 
Thomas Armstrong.” 


Recalling his student days, nearly 50 years ago, when, as a little 
boy, he played the "Cello at the opening of the Duke's Hall, Sir 
John remembered yet another story of the then Principal, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, which was new to even the most elderly in 
the audience. A young Irish student appeared one day wearing 
new shoes polished to dazzling brightness. He was, however, 
making very heavy weather of his part in a string quartet. “My 
young friend,” said Sir Alexander in his broadest Scots, “ you are 
shining at the wrong end.” 


In conclusion, Sir John paid an affectionate tribute to the 
memory of the late Herbert Walenn—“ not only a great teacher 
of the ’cello but a very great man, to whom I shall be indebted as 
long as I am in this world, for all he taught me not only of music, 
but of life. .. I am sure that under the wise counsel and leadership 
of your Principal this famous school will go from strength to 
strength—Good-bye.”’ 


A programme of music followed: “Canciones Populares 
Españolas ” Falla sung by Elizabeth Vaughan; Poetry speaking 
from Wordsworth and T. S. Eliot, Jennifer Allison and Eleanor 


Cameron; Quartet for Four Violins, G. Bacewicz, Carmel Kaine, 


Kenneth Sillito, Sydney Mann, John Georgiadis. 
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. Mayor-GENERAL R. L. BOND, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Sir John-Barbirolli, said that the Committee of Management over 
which he presided was proud to have the advantage of Sir John's 
wide musical experience and was particularly grateful to him that 
in spite of his many engagements he had found time to come and 
present the Prizes. 


Concerts 


CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT—June 2. Works 
by Vaughan Williams. Conducted by CLARENCE RAYBOULD and 
FREDERIC Jackson. Symphony IV movts. III, IV; “The Lark 
Ascending ” for Violin and Orchestra (Sydney Mann); Five 
Mystical Songs for Bar. solo, Chorus and Orchestra (Laurence 
Neely); “ Sancta Civitas ” for Tenor and Bar. soli, Chorus and 
Orchestra (David Palmer, David Bowman). 


CHAMBER CONCERT—June 11. Quartet in A for Flute, 
Violin, Viola and 'Cello, Mozart (David Haslam, Ysobel Danks, 
John White, John Sephton); Quartet in E Minor, for Two 
Violins, Viola and 'Cello, Verdi (Alison Clements, Barbara 
Chipper, John White, Ruth Bennett); Trio II for Piano, Violin 
and ’Cello, Shostakovich (Pauline Farrimond, Kenneth Sillito, 
Keith Harvey). i | 


CHAMBER CONCERT—June 25. Quintet in F Minor for Piano, 
Two Violins, Viola and 'Cello, Brahms (Prabhu Singh, Rohi 
Gazder, Allan McDermott, Graeme Scott, Judith Feather); 
Quartet in C for Two Violins, Viola and ’Cello, Beethoven (John 
Geordiadis, Ysobel Danks, Norris Bosworth, Peter Willison) ; 
Septet in G flat, Intro. and Allegro for Harp, Flute, Clarinet 
and Two Violins, Viola and ’Cello, Ravel (Norman Webb, 
Robert Long, Christopher Ball, Sydney Mann, Peter Mayes, 

J Norris Bosworth, Peter Willison). 
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SECOND ORCHESTRA—July 7. Conducted by MAURICE 


MILES and members of the Conductors’ Class : Frank Doolan, 


Stuart-Bedford, Walter Shillito, James Mason, George Newson. 
Overture “ Egmont” Beethoven; Prelude, Debussy; Overture, 
“The Wasps”? Vaughan Williams; Symphonic Poem, Liszt. 
Overture “Prince Igor" Borodin; Concerto in G Minor (movts. 
I, II), for Violin and Orchestra, Bruch (Andrew McGee); “Sanctus 
Fortis ” (Gerontius) Elgar (David Palmer); Concerto in A minor 
(movt. 1) for Piano and Orchestra, Grieg (John Antoniades). 


Concert by Students of Statni Konservator, Prague 
September 30 


Sonata—Clarinet and Piano (movts II, 111), Yan K. Vanhal 
(Václav Kyzivát); “Im Volkston” Dvořák (Ludmila Skorpilova); 
Gipsy Songs, Dvořák (Jira Koutny); Three Pieces, Suk (Peter 
Vaněk); Czech Dances—Piano, Smetana (Miloslav Mikula); 
“ Severní Noci” Kñcka (Ludmila Skorpilova); Aria, Smetana 
(Jiřá Koutny); Concerto in A minor—Violin, Slavik (Peter Vaněk). 


Opera 
The Consul — Gian—Carlo Menotti 
July 9, 10, 13, 14 


The production of Menotti's The Consul by the Opera Class 
was an unqualified success. Those of us who had already seen 
former London productions of this musical drama wondered 
whether it would be possible for young singers to bring off such a 
difficult work needing maturity of voice and interpretation. In the 
event both casts seemed completely at home in the idiom and 
consequently each occasion was an intensely moving experience. 
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Dorothy Pattinson once again worked miracles on the small 
Stage, and by ingenious use of colour and lighting gave us one of 
her finest productions to date. The orchestra, under the direction 
of Myers Foggin and Terence Lovett, provided accomplished 
playing pee ee 


The success of The Consul oe largely on the leading figire! 
Magda Sorel, whose growing tragedy becomes almost unbearable as 
the drama proceeds. We heard two first-class portrayals of this 
exacting role by Elizabeth Vaughan and Maureen Jones, who was 
particularly impressive by her subtle simplicity and beauty of tone; 
each singer gave a fine account of the tremendous Aria in Act II. 
Laurence Neely was an excellent John Sorel and Melody Davey 
and Jean Evans were each most effective as the mother, the aria 
sung to the baby being beautifully done each night. The trio 
(Magda, John and the Mother) at the end of Act I was one of the 
highlights of each performance. There was fine singing by David 
Bowman and Frederick Henriet as the Secret Police Agent and 
Gillian Knight and Marjorie Biggar each gave an excellent study 
of the Consulate Secretary, a difficult but rewarding part. As the 
Magician, Nika Magadoff, both Martin Taylor and John Cheek 
made most of the opportunity of providing the only humour and 
relieving the tension for a moment at least. The smaller parts 
were all well done; for example the Italian Aria sung in the Consu- 
late and the Quintet in the same scene were each most effective. 


The Consul is a moving W dodid of spe 20th 
century life, a remarkable theatrical achievement from the mind 
of one man. As a highly successful fusion of drama and music it 
reminds us of the way in which Wagner worked. The question 
remains—does the life of such a work depend solely on the 
greatness of the music? 

: Norman Tattersall 
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Notes and Sommers 


aoe: has been a year notable for commemorations, in centenary 
and birthday celebrations, musical and in commentary. 


Sir Thomas Armstrong’s appreciation of Cyril Scott and his 
music in the September Musical Times was timely and welcome 
to those of us whose memories go back as far as the opening years 
of the century. Something was happening then which—now seen 
in perspective—was of great and perhaps of vital importance to 
English music in the period spoken of as its renascence. Cyril 
Scott, one of a group of young innovators, then thought of by 


some even as rebels, was active in freeing our music from two | 


conventions which, by too long continuance rather than any lack 
of quality, were limiting imaginative range. Freedom from the 
more formal styles of the past found expression in the extension of 
harmonic resource! which may have stemmed from Liszt, Wagner, 
Grieg and F neneh (and other) impressionists. It certainly led in 
the direction of “ programme music ” as distinct from absolute 
music and thereby attracted popular taste. It may be remembered 
that the latter received little encouragement here; some of our best 
chamber music of the period had to be published in Germany. 
Other apparent influences were the tremendous improvements in 
the tonal qualities of musical instruments other than strings and 
the equal advance of players in technique and command of 
nuance?. Composers have always been inspired to explore these to 
the full and the reciprocal action of these means of expression is 
clearly indicated, especially when the composer mpl is SO 
capable a Berlanmar as Cyril Scott. 


1 For some analysis of harmonic trends see concluding chapters of A Short 
History of Harmony by Charles Macpherson (Kegan Paul). 


2 No one has tried to play Debussy on Winifred Atwell’s piano. 
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Sir William McKie’s address Some Past Commemorations of 
Purcell and Handel, given to the Church Music Society i in April, 
has been printed with their Annual Report. His quotations from 
Dr. Burney and from J. F. Runciman are of great interest as 
showing former ideas of performance in comparison with what is 
considered proper to such music when performed now-a-days. 


It was oné of the Handel festivals which broughit to thé RAM 


‘— which. had taken considerable part—a windfall of £2,250 in 


1834, resulting in the foundation of four King’s Scholarships, two 
male and two female. 


Academy Distinctions 


The following. awards have recently been made :— 


Honorary FELLOW (Hon. F. R.A.M.) 
Creber, H. Stanley 


FELLOWS (F.R.A.M.) 
Clapham, John 
. Cox, Noel 
. Craxton, Janet 
Katin, Peter 
ASSOCIATES (A.R. A.M.) 
Bean, Vivian 
Carwithen, Doreen. 
Cooke, Winifréd 
Demuth, Dinah 
Dobree, Georgina 
Ellis, Osian 
. England, Eileen | 
Gwynne, Una | 
Holman, Derek | 
Jones, Daniel 
Kelly, Alexander 


Lovett, Terence 
Maguire, Hugh 
Milne, John 

- Wood, Robin 


Knight, Norman 
Newby, Norah 
Petchey, Panmela ' 
-_¿Raímies, Ellen iit gne 
Rosenheim, Samuel 
Rowell, Ellen 
Scott, Winifred 
Sharpe, Rita 
Treacher, Graham 
Ullman, David 
Weaver, Margaret, 
Withers, Barbara - 
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_. Presentations to Retiring Professors 


| | At the conclusion of the Prize Giving on J uly 17, at a Reception 
held in the "Theatre, presentations were made by the Principal to 
the following professors upon their retirement : | 

u .. MR. YORK Bowen, F.R.A.M. (appointed 1909) 

| .. „Miss GWENDOLEN Mason, O.B.E., F.R.A.M. (appointed 1916) 


THE Rev. CANON GREVILLE COOKE, M.A., B.MUS., F.R.A.M. 
(appointed 1926). 


New Appointments to Professorial Staff 


Mr. Francis Cameron, M.A.(Oxon), F.R.C.O. (Organ and Har- 
mony), Mr. Gervase de Peyer, A:R.C.M., (Clarinet), Mr. Osian Ellis, 
(Harmony), Mr. Denis Matthews, F.R.A.M. (Pianoforte), Mr. 
u Manoug Parikian, F.T.c.L. (Violin), Mr. Hector Quine (Guitar), 
BE Miss Joan Scourse, B.MUS. (Harmony), Mr. Eric Taylor, M.A., 
u B.MUS.(Oxon), A.R.C.o. (Harmony), Miss Eva Turner, F.R.A.M. 

| (Singing), Mr. Stephen Waters, A.R.C.M. (Clarinet). | 


Sir Thomas Beecham's Visit 
During its 136 years the R.A.M. must have been visited by 
many world-famous musicians whose impressions, had they been 
recorded, would now be of surpassing interest to us. Francois 
Fetis, the eminent French theorist, who came in 1829, did, how- 
| ever, publish his report on our working, which caused indignation 
i among English musicians though he had some good words to say 
for us. Liszt came in 1886, shortly before his death, and played 
|| the Beethoven G major Concerto to the delight of his hearers in 
I | the old concert hall in Tenterden Street. | 
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I" ARAM. (Harp), Dr. David Lumpsen, M.a.,P H.D., B. MUs.(Cantab).- 
| 
| 
| 


A + 


In more recent years we may recall the coming of Richard 
Strauss who conducted some of his own works and, of course, of 
Vaughan Williams several times, notably when The Poisoned Kiss 
was rehearsed and performed. Sir John Barbirolli honoured us 
last term. . 


It is doubtful if any greater excitement among our students has 


ever been shown than that occasioned by Sir Thomas Beecham. 


when he conducted the orchestra on one day during this summer. 
At the age of 80 he still exhibits those qualities of vivacity, master- 
musicianship and surprise in word and act which have made him 
famous for 50 years. 


We are indebted for our frontispiece picture to the kindness of 
Mr. Douglas Hawkridge. 


Births 
LawForD—On May 26, to Jenifer (née Brooke) and Timothy 
Lawford, a son. 


CROWTHER—On September 24, to Amy and Harry Crowther, a 


son—Francis James. 


BoswELL—On October 4, at Balmuto, Combe Down, Bath, to 
Joan (née White) L.R.A.M., wife of David Boswell, B.D.S., a daughter, 
Katherine Anne, sister for Robert and Andrew. 


Marriage 


WICKWAR—PRATT—On August 8, at Meru, Kenya, Jean Anne 
Wickwar to Gerald Patrick Pratt. 
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In Memoriam 


. Lieut-General Sir G. Sidney Clive 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Hon. FRAM. 


Lt.-General Sir Sidney Clive, who died on the way to hospital 
after being rescued from his 300-year-old burning mansion Perry- 
stone Court, Herefordshire, had served the Academy 5o many 
years as Chairman of the Committee of Management and as Vice- 
President. He was the son of a general and during a long and very 
distinguished career as a professional soldier and diplomat yet 
found time to cultivate his skill in music. He was a talented pianist. 


Educated at Harrow and Sandhurst, he was commissioned in 
the Grenadier Guards, served with the Nile Expedition in 1893 
and in the South African and 1914-18 wars. In 1919 he was 
Military Governor of Cologne, British Military Representative 
to League of Nations 1920-22, Military Attaché in Paris 1924—27 
Director of Personal Service at the War Office 1928-30 ad 
Military Secretary 1930—34. 


Musical education, and the Academy in particular, have been 


fortunate in enjoying for so many years the help and advice of so 
eminent and experienced an administrator. 


Felix Gerald Swinstead F.R.A.M. 
August 14 


Felix Swinstead entered the Academy in 1898 and studied under 
Tobias Matthay and Frederick Corder, gaining the Sterndale 
Bennett and Thalberg Scholarships. He established a fine reputa- 
tion as a pianist by his recitals in London, the provinces and abroad. 
Returning to the R. A.M. as professor of the piano in 1910 he was 
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elected F.R.A.M. in 1919. He toured extensively as examiner for 
the Associated Board in the Colonies. | 


As a composer, Swinstead was long esteemed highly, especially 
for the large number of short piano pieces he wrote for students 
of all grades, which presented their technical problems embodied 
in music of elegance and'charm. Among them was a set of 
valuable and ingenious studies for left hand alone. Some larger 
works were a Scarlatti Suite for piano and strings and a book, 
Technique with a Purpose. | 


Mr. Harold Craxton writes :— 


Felix Swinstead was a very gifted musician both as a pianist 
and composer. For half a century I have admired and almost 
envied his talent for writing such charming and pianistic pieces 
for all grades of piano pupils—such ease, so playable and so much 
to the point. He was always in close association with his teacher 
Tobias Matthay and of great help to him by so aptly illustrating 
musically some of his teacher’s elementary technical principles in 
the Child’s First Music-Making and later when we both were 
helping Matthay with the Approach to Music series. Here again 
his musical gifts and understanding of his teacher’s ideas were of 
great value. 


Swinstead’s personality, like his music, was of a lyrical quality — 
kindly, seeming rather lonely, but greatly loved by those who were 
his close friends. 


A further tribute, from Mr. Vivian Langrish, will appear in our 
next issue. (Ed.) | 
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Hubert S. Middleton 
M.A., D.Mus., F.R.A.M. 
- August 13 


Hubert Middleton became a student at the R.A.M. early in 
the. century, and, working under Dr. H. W. Richards, gained 
the Thomas Threlfall Scholarship in 1911. He oe went 
to Peterhouse, Cambridge and graduated M.A., B.Mus. in 1929 
Successively organist of Truro and Ely cathedrals, he as 
appointed Professor of Composition at the R.A.M. in 1928 and in 
the same year was granted an external F ellowship at Peterhouse 
where he later became Director of Music. He had, however been 
appointed organist and Director of Studies in Music at que 
in 1931 and took his D.Mus. (Oxon.) in 1937, later becomin 
University Lecturer in Music. It fell to him to implement = 
forms which Dent, as Professor, had instituted before his retirement 


in 1941, and to design a syllabus for the tri i : : 
set up in 1945. e tripos in music which was 


Dr. Middleton will long be remembered as a genial teacher and 
lecturer whose wide scholarship and influence on musical life in 
Cambridge was very deep. 


Hubert John Clifford, D.Mus., Hon. R.A.M. 


P.L. writes :— 


Hubert John Clifford was born in Australia on 31 May, 1904 
In due course he went to Melbourne University where he took: a 
degree in science and worked at music under Fritz Hart. It was 
at Hart's suggestion that, in 1930, he migrated to England 
Arrived there he put himself under Vaughan Williams (at the 
R.C.M.) who successfully steered him to his Doctorate; at the 
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same time he taught at Beckenham County Grammar School, and 
his book, The School Orchestra, was an outcome of that experience. 
In 1941 he went to the B.B.C. as Empire Music Supervisor, a 
post that he retained till 1944, when he joined the R.A.M. as a 
Professor of Composition. | 


In 1947, Clifford became Musical Adviser to the late Sir Alexan- 
der Korda. This was perhaps the most active period of his career; 
he was constantly busy finding composers and directing the music 
of various films of which the best known was probably The Third 
Man. But Sir Alexander’s death brought another turn of the wheel, 
and in 1953 he was back at the B.B.C. as Director of Light Music 
Programmes (sound). | 


After he left the B.B.C. in 1955 he had more time to give to 
teaching and to composition. He wrote some light-calibre orches- 
tral music (including a most attractive Cowes Suite), a little church 
music (impressive in its simplicity), besides a good deal of film 
music. He was much in demand too as an adjudicator and an 
examiner for the Associated Board. In this last capacity he went 
this autumn to Singapore, and there on the 4 September he died— 
in harness, as he and we would have wished. . 


Two or three years ago he went to live in Cowes where he 
showed himself a generous host besides indulging his love of 
yachting. The same generosity was evident in his teaching 
atthe R.A.M., where he never grudged “extra time” and trouble 
when a pupil was in difficulties. 


His red hair, firm chin and burly form bespoke a sanguine tem- 
perament and a strong character. Whether he was sailing, teaching, 
re-organizing a department at the B.B.C. or playing snooker at 
the Savile Club Hubert was very much in earnest. He possessed 
too, the sovereign virtue of courage. In committee and elsewhere 
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he was always ready to-stand up—and stand alone, if Necessary— 


in de A . d . . A F n . LI s 
fence of a Principle or of a fellow-musician who was, in. his 


opinion, being unfairly treated. In such circumstances he could 


be formidable. 


In him the R.A.M. has lost a fine musician and a callan slo 


man. To his widow and hi t 
sympathy. ie sa we offer our deep and respectful 


Obituary 


SZEMINANYI—at Headbourne Worthy, Winchester, on J uly 28th 
Leonor Mischel Szeminanyi, after a long illness. zc 


| MiLLER—Henry J. W. A.R.A.M., in September. 


GASCOIGNE—Claude Herbert Victor Gasco; a E 
x ascol , A.R.A.M. 
Centenary Scholar 1901), September ah gne, A.R.A.M. (Erard 


International Association of Music libraries 
The Association held its | 


_The fifth International Congress, in associa- 
ue with the Galpin Society, at King's College, Cambrdes andthe 
niversity Music School from June 29 to July 4. In addition to 


A > 
eee e. rd pa t d Philomusica under Thurston Dart 
3 1Ditıon Of musical instruments and boc ent 
im ; | ooks, len 
for the occasion, and many other attractive events. Parts 


of the Associati : 
RAM. Om Sg may be obtained from Mr. W. H. Stock, 


ERRATUM—The Editor regrets a mistake in the last Rane, In 


Canon Greville Cooke’s Thought and Expression, four lines from 


the bottom of page 36, a | | 
"x sentence shoul ae 
most who knows he knows least,” duc pat 
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R.A.M. Club Social Meeting... -. 


At the Social Meeting of tie Club: on-October-t6; the did - 
tinguished pianist Claudio Arrau gave the following programme :— 


SONATA in D, Op. 10, No. 3—Beethoven  — 
FANTASIE in C, Op. 17— Schumann 

SUITE: “ Pour le piano »_ Debussy | | Ä : 
POLISH SONG No. 5; Nocturne | My Joys. Oboe La 


The Recital was attended by members and their guests 
numbering over 700. " | 


. The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held on 
October 27 when the usual business was transacted and new 
members of Committee were elected for the ensuing year. The 
Report will be forthcoming later. Ä 


Notes about Members and Others 


. FRANCIS CAMERON has recently been appointed Master of 
Music at Westminster Cathedral in succession to George Malcolm. 


. SUSANNA THOMAS conducted a very interesting concert at 
Watford Boys’ Grammar School on September 19. A notable 
feature of her attractive programme (which included Junior and 
Senior Orchestras) were pieces for massed Cellos, which numbered 
about 50. In these items Miss Thomas is perpetuating the work 
of the late Herbert Walenn, whose pupil she was at R.A.M. 


GERALD BARNES, who is Director of Music at Bloomsbury 
Central Baptist Church, visited Zurich in June to lecture at the 
first International Conference for Baptist Church Musicians. 


BRIAN GOODWIN is.now Director of Music at Hilton College, 
Natal. He writes enthusiastically of the fine response he is getting 
to his work, which is rewardingly more enterprising than was 
formerly the case. He recently produced Alec Rowley’s operetta 
Stlence in Court and is planning for next year The Pirates of Pen- 


T4 


uo FERGUSON, Norman Tattersall, Roy Teed and Francis 
d Were among the many distinguished artists taking part in 
ne second Redcliffe Festival of British Music during April and 
ed The five programmes were interestingly representative and 
included Delius's Sea Drift on May 2. An exhibition of drawings 
and water-colours by famous artists, open from April 29 to Ma 3 
enhanced the attraction of this notable festival. ¡de 


NORMAN WILSON and John R. All A en at 
recital in Knaresborough Parish Church on April 91 4 violin 


KATHLEEN FREEMAN’S pupi i 
pupils for piano and elocution av i 
j ] e thei 
annual concert on April 17. Prizes and Certificates were en 


PHILIP Livi gave a piano recital at the Gui i 
‚gav he Guildhall, Sal 
September 21 in aid of the Oxford Committee for F ae Relief, 


ERNEST READ’s Summer School for Orchestra 
Music and Conductors took place from July 31 2 ee 
Queenswood. He was assisted by Myers Foggin Ralph Holmes 
Bernard Shore, The Martin Quartet, Waters-Pleeth-Good Trio 
Rohan de Saram, Richard Austin, Leslie Regan. Chamber Music 


London Senior and Junior Orchestras began rehearsals on 


Soa A 
ee = with the first concert at Civic Hall, Croydon on 


HARRIET COHEN recentl i insigni 
y received the insignia of the Spani 
Lazo de Dama de la Orden Merito Sybil. This order of ee 


music of Spain dates back to the ‘twenties’ wh : 
Barcelona and Madrid and received ues when she played in 
Queen of Spain. ed a diamond brooch from the 
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 EirgEN REYNOLDS on August 4 and 5 conducted the combined 
orchestras of the Rhodesian College of Music and the Salisbury 
Municipality in a Symphony Concert which included the Dvorak 
Symphony IV. This was the largest orchestra to play in the capital 
city of Salisbury, and among the players were fourteen past and 
present R.A.M. students :—Phillip Braham, Inez Vella, Jean 
Mancey, Elise Wade, Amy Budd, Hamisa Dor, Susan Horsfall, 
Sybil Craster, Nissim Alhadeff, Jacqueline Gush, Valerie Robin- 
son, Louine Barron, Erica ''hurburn and Eileen Reynolds. 

THe Music TEACHERS’ AssociATION held their Summer Course 
for school orchestras at the Royal Academy of Music. This was 
most appreciated by the 250 youngsters who formed part of one 
of the four orchestras rehearsing daily. As in previous years Ernest 
Read directed the Course and had Leslie Regan, Noel Cox and 
Noel Long as Associate Conductors together with Brian Gibbs, 
Raymond Bryant, Joy Boughton and others coaching. 

YORK Bowen played his fourth piano concerto at a Promenade 
concert in September. 'l'he work was written in 1929 and it was 
a happy idea to revive it with composer as soloist soon after his 
75th birthday. With Harry Isaacs recordings of his Capriccio and 
Poem, Op129 for two pianos were broadcast on September 14. 


TAIN KENDELL has been awarded the Harriet Cohen Piano Medal 
for 1958 as one of the world's most promising young artists. He 
has also for some time been the new music critic for the 
Chesterian magazine. Ii | 

NORMAN DEMUTH'S Suite for Chorus and Orchestra—Pan’s 
Anniversary—was given its first performance on the B.B.C. Third 
Programme on September 16 and his Sonata for Flute and Harp 
on September 21. On October 1 Dr. Arthur Pritchard played Mr. 
Demuth's Pastorale for organ on Network Three. On October 4 
Mr. Demuth gave an appreciation of Cyril Scott in Music Maga- 
zine. He acted as an examiner for the third time at the Paris 
Conservatoire on June 25 and took part in functions at the Institut 
and at the Sorbonne on June 24 and 26. His alla capella Requiem 
was recorded by the French Radio for its second performance in 
September. E A TONS 

CLARE COSTELLO, who is Lecturer in Music at Leicester Training 
College, broadcast a recital of French piano music on September 1. 
He has recently taken over leadership of the County Symphony 
Orchestra—conductor Richard Butt—and they gave a performance 
of The Messiah on September 26 at Church Langton where it was 


performed 200 years ago. 
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TERENCE Lovett will conduct the first concert of Strolling 
Players Amateur Orchestral Society on November 23. There are 
vacancies for experienced string players and application may be 


. JEAN POUGNET will now conduct the B.B.C. London Theatre 
Orchestra and also in such programmes as Music Lapestry. 


ARNOLD RICHARDSON was the subject of an appreciation by 
Felix Aprahamian in September Musical Times. He has been 
Borough Organist of Wolverhampton for the past 21 years, studied 
at the R.A.M. under G. D. Cunningham and Benjamin Dale and 
was elected F.R.A.M. in 1950. . 


MANUEL FRANKELL, on tour for the Associated Board in New 
Zealand, has given several Piano solo broadcasts there. 


SYDNEY LOVETT gave a talk on Dr. Fohnson—and his views on 
Music to the Ringwood branch of “ Toc H ” on October 13. 


TımoTHy LAWFORD has been appointed Director of Music at 
Birkenhead School, after 3% years at Woking Grammar School. 


. JEAN CAMPBELL took part in late-night recitals throughout the 


Edinburgh F estival, playing and singing to the Scottish harp 
Lowland and Gaelic folk-songs. She also performed at the closing 
concert of this year’s Aldeburgh Festival. . 


BRENDAN O’REILLY, Peter Sermon and Gwenda Milbourn with 
Roger Raphael, broadcast from Cork on August 7 string quartets 
by Haydn, Ravel and Brahms. This was the inaugural concert of 
their Radio Eireann String Quartet. 


. BanBana Rees-Davies (née Lacey) has been appointed Lecturer 
in Music at Gipsy Hill Training College, Kingston-on-Thames. 

DEIDRE NicHOLsON'S senior choir at St. Angela's Ursuline Con- 
vent, Forest Gate were invited after audition to take part in B.B.C. 


“Let the People Sing" and broadcast in the programme of 
August 29. | 


MICHAEL EDMONDS has been appointed as executant and teacher 


of the 'cello in the Department of Music, University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. 
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. New Publications 

“ Pan's Anniversary ” Suite for S.A.T.B. Chorus | |. i 
pet Piano x Orchestra (J. Williams)... N orman Demuth 
“ A Fairy Nocturne ” S.S.C. (Elkin) Eric Thiman 
“ For Music ” S.S.C. (Elkin) A. F. Pritchard 


ES 1t belongs not to my care ” Anthem written for 
w Dioc. Ch. Assn. Centenary Fest. 1959 
(O.U.P.) a da Ls Thomas Armstrong 


“Christmas Fantasy " 4pt. choir with accpt. for piano or 


- i . pts. hire (Weinberger) 
two-stave organ. Orch. p ( ans pl 


Er Day Sonatina” Piano rn) 


Manuel Frankell 
“ Kaleidoscope ” Piano (Weinberger) 


“ Dainty Lady’ ’ Piano (Weinberger) 


i Ivor R. Foster 
“ Evening Contrasts ” Piano (Ascherberg) f | : 
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Annual Subscriptions 


Members are reminded that their subscriptions (10s. 6d. for 


Town members and 5s. for Country and Student members) are 
due annually on October 1. Any whose subscriptions are still 


unpaid are asked to send a remittance to the Secretary without 


delay. | 


Notices 


1.—The R.A.M. Magazine is published three times a year and 
is sent gratis to all members on the roll of R. A.M. Club. 


2.—Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any 
brief notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 


3.—New Publications by members are ‘chronicled but not 
reviewed. | [* 


4.—All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of 
The R.A.M. Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
N.W.1 or to Westwood, Hangersley, Ringwood, Hants. 


N.B.—Tickets for Meetings at the Academy must be obtained 


beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the 
door. Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 
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